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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained 
parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, op- 
portunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and 
teacher may coéperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care 


in the impressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of 
lawbreakers and criminals. 


President’s Desk 


Concentration in work is what counts. Where energy is scattered over 
many things little is oF ae yg All the world’s work cannot be done by 
any individual or any single organization. The Congress of 
peat omy Al Mothers was organized with definite aims. It has ia ener 
mines years accumulated valuable reports that every new member 
should study in order to understand the essential vital work 

which must primarily be considered. 

The welfare of children has many sides, but the greatest factor is the home 
and in the home parents who love children, who welcome them, who give them 
the sympathetic care which comes from insight into child nature. 

The work which should always have first place in every Congress Circle 
is the development of wiser, better-trained parenthood. It is with that end 
in view that Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers’ Circles have been 
promoted. It is in furtherance of these objects that the Home Education 
Division of the Bureau of Education was established in September, 2913. It 
was to establish the headquarters at the nation’s capitol, where government 
coéperation and international interest can best be secured, that the Washing- 
ton office was established and should be maintained and adequately equipped 
to meet demands. 

The report of the Home Education Division, Bureau of Education, for 
November indicates that a real need is being met. 1,737 letters were received 
25,407 reading courses sent, 4,261 mothers received bulletins on The Care of 
the Baby, 7,380 letters were sent out. That this important work shall not be 
limited for lack of help should be one of the responsibilities of the Congress. 
How ably equipped the Congress would be to do the work if on Child-Welfare 
Day every member and every association or circle would send a gift to the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. It is the 
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mother of all. It is the keystone of the arch which holds firm and secure the 
many states and which unites all. Why have Parent-Teacher Associations 
taken their place as a recognized part of the educational work in schools and 
state and government departments? Because for twenty years the Congress 
has never ceased to work for them, and today every up-to-date teacher and 
superintendent wants them. Concentration and united effort did it. Why 
have Mother’s Pension laws been adopted since 1911 in over 30 states? Again 
concentration and united effort is the answer. The Congress in 1911 deter- 
mined to push this measure, and when a National Organization works for a 
single purpose results follow. Others worked too, but the Congress of Mothers 
was the only national organization which set itself the task of securing this 
measure for every state. Concentration is still needed in extension and in 
development of the best administration. Every member of the Congress can 
well bear this in mind. 

The baby-saving work as a national work by mothers for mothers interested 
comparatively few when the Congress assumed the task of educating all 
mothers in infant hygiene. Concentration and united effort have enlisted 
others, but there is still a vast work ahead. 

State departments of health need a child-hygiene department and appro- 
priations for adequate equipment. In one large, rich state the secretary of 
the state board of health has not even a stenographer. It is one of the reso- 
lutions of the Congress to have a child-hygiene department in every board 
of health, local or state. Will every member and association bear this in 
mind, study conditions, and help to give this valuable aid in baby-saving. 

if every association had an active child-hygiene committee working under 
‘direction of the national chairman hundreds of thousands of young mothers 
would receive instruction that would save the lives of thousands of babies. 
The system has proved to be workable. Extension and unending work will 
reach new mothers and new babies. 

From birth, through childhood and youth, many are the questions parents 
must meet. The future of the children depends on how these questions are met. 
The wayward, erring child is a home child, a school child. 

Shall the Congress through its members and associations strive to reach 
every one of these children before the necessity arises for bringing them into 
courts? Individual interest, individual treatment with study of the causes 
will often set a life on the upward path. Suppose each association in the 
Congress could do this for just one! Codperation with Attendance Departments 
and school principals can open the way to real service in helping children who 
are in desperate need of wise interest. _ It is first aid to the spiritually injured, 
which if given may save a life for service instead of crime. The Congress did 
much in taking children out of prisons and criminal courts and establishing 
the probation system. <M ; 

The efficacy of the new measures depends on administration by those who 
understand children. Concentration in study of the methods and results by 
each association in its own locality is required and will be a valuable work for 
1917. It is results which prove whether methods are successful. 

Teaching English to immigrant mothers is one important means of strength- 
ening parental control and influence. Work for good moving pictures is an 
important aid. ; ; , 

Provision of occupations for leisure hours, the introduction of thrift and 
school savings banks are coéperative in forming good habits. The desire to 
earn must be recognized and encouraged in lawful and suitable ways. Thirty- 
eight states are now allied in the Congress. During 1917 the Congress should 
strive to organize branches in the ten remaining states. Each county in each 
state should eventually be organized and hold conferences for parents whose 
duties prevent attendance on larger,’ more distant meetings. Extension of 
county organizations if promoted will reach homes that eagerly await help. 
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Only by the sympathetic comprehension of the goal for which all the work of 
organization has been done can the great aims of the Congress be attained. 
No university needs support more than the Congress of Mothers. No mission- 
ary work is more effective or requires financial aid and earnest consecrated 
workers more than does the Congress of Mothers. 

To equip the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations to do every part of its work efficiently through proper support is one of 
the objects for which every member should strive. To carry out the work 
planned in each locality would make the world a better place for children, and 
would insure to them a Happy New Year. 


These books were prepared by an officer of the Congress with the unani- 
mous sanction of the board. They therefore have the endorsement of the 
Congress as books valuable for those interested in child welfare. 
“Parents and = =The Congress has nothing to do with the sale of these books, 
pier oleae which are published and owned by the Kaiser Publishing Co. 
Inquiries The Kaiser Publishing Co. pays the author’s royalty to the 
editor of the books, who contributes half of it to the Congress. 
They are the only set of books which has the endorsement of the Congress, 
though many books are recommended in its book lists. The Kaiser Publish- 
ing Co. is the only publisher who has books prepared by sanction of the 
Congress and therefore having its endorsement. Its employees are not 
employees of the Congress. 


So much interest has been shown in the organization of parent-teacher 
associations and mothers’ circles, and so many letters from all parts of the 
state have come asking help that the time is ripe for the 
organization of the Florida branch. 


Extension ; : 
Work in Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, corresponding secretary of the 
Florida, Ohio National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 


and Oklahoma tions, will spend January, February and March in St. Peters- 


burg, Florida, and is planning to visit the different towns 
preliminary to bringing together those who are interested for a State Child- 
Welfare Conference. Those who desire to have Mrs. Birney speak for them 
may address her at Hotel Belmont, St. Petersburg. Last March Mrs. Schoff, 
Mrs. Thacher, Mrs. J. P. Munford and Miss Lucy Wheelock visited Florida, 
and created the desire in many places for the establishment of a Florida branch 
of the Congress. 


So numerous are the requests for help in Ohio that Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 
of Chicago, a national vice-president, will give her time from 
January 15 to January 27 to visiting different cities in Ohio, 
A Tour and to attendance at the State Convention. Mrs. J. A. Smith, 
of Ohio for ° ag 
Extension Work State president, welcomes the help at this time, and earnestly 
desires to see Ohio forge ahead. 


Mrs. George A. Hoyo, superintendent of Otoe Indian Agency, Otoe, 
has organized a mothers’ club among the Otoe and Missouria Indian women 
in Oklahoma and has had the assistance of the National 
Sedien Congress of Mothers in this. 
Mothers are From nearly every village and town in this state letters 
to Organize in have come to the national president, many desiring that a 
Oklahoma state branch of the Congress be formed. It is believed that 
already many more than the required number of members 
for a state branch have enrolled in the National Congress. 
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The department of church parents’ associations has devised a valuable way 
of giving mothers the available literature of the government and Congress of 
Mothers: Long lists of names and addresses of mothers of 


Mothers cradle roll babies are being sent to the national office. In 
of Cradle Roll 


Babies Receiving @dition to the Congress literature each mother receives a 
Literature on —rBIletin on The Care of the Baby and a Parent’s Reading 
Child Nurture Course. The plan is so sensible that it should be adopted by 


every Sunday School. 


Will you not bring it to the attention of the Sunday School in connection 
with your church ? 


The List of 1,000 Good Books for Children prepared for the National 
Congress of Mothers by Miss Alice Jordan, department chairman, and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education has proved to be one of the 
— six best sellers of the government. Only a limited number of 
the Government’s bulletins can be sent free. After that a nominal charge of 
Six Best Sellers five cents is made. The Congress paid for printing a special 
edition and can supply the bulletin on application to national 

office, 910 Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Women claiming to be organizers for the Congress of Mothers have been 

working in a number of states and have created serious trouble for the national 

officers. Unless a man or woman can show credentials signed 

Using the by the president and secretary of the Congress stating that 

Congress Name she is authorized to organize for the Congress it may be 

Without Authority understood that she is using the Congress name without 
authority. 

It may always be known that the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations in its organization work requires no one to 
purchase any books as a requisite of membership. The Congress is not a 
commercial organization. Its officers do not endorse any commercial propo- 
sition. Women claiming to have the endorsement of the national president 
and the Congress have visited Congress members in several states, and in that 
way their false claims have been brought to the attention of the board. It is 
difficult for the officers and the Congress to guard themselves from unscrupulous 
people who recognize that the backing of the Congress is valuable, and who 
falsely claim to be working with it. 

Advertisements for organizers for National Congress of Mothers have 
been inserted in some places without the knowledge or authority of the Con- 
gress, and people engaged in that way naturally suppose they are employed 
by the Congress, when in reality they are employed to sell different publica- 
tions. 

Many letters have come inquiring whether the purchase of books is neces- 
sary to join the Congress. Emphatically No, is the reply. 

The Department of Child-Welfare Circles in the Congress has no different 
rules governing membership than those which pertain to Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Mothers’ Circles. Its chairmen for west, east and central 
states are Mrs. H. N. Rowell, California; Mrs. W. F. Young, Chicago; Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins, Massachusetts. The Congress is not responsible for rules 
made for Circles organized by those not identified with the Congress. 
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The Consecration of Home Life 


By FLOYD W. TOMKINS, 


In Public Ledger 


Subject: The Consecration of Home Life. 


Christianity begins with the indi- 
vidual, extends to the home and then 
reaches out to the world. So the dear 
Christ emphasized it. He was dedi- 
cated to the Lord as a human Child, 
and learned to love and serve the 
Father Whose business He came to 
earth to do. Then for thirty years 
He lived in His home, subject to His 
parents; and it requires no great 
stress of imagination to understand 
the beauty of that home where the 
perfect Man loved and served and 
worked. But He could not forget the 
world He came to serve, so He went 
out and preached, blessing every- 
where the poor, the sick, the sorrow- 
ing, and then died that the world 
might be saved. The three questions 
to be answered by the Christian today 
are these: Am I living and loving as 
the child of God?) Am I making my 
home a type of Heaven? Am I doing 
all I can to bring the message of the 
Gospel to the whole world? 

An especial need in these modern 
days in America is the consecration of 
the home. Upon the health of the 
home depends the health of the nation. 
And there are peculiar temptations 
which in our day endanger the home. 
We are constantly moving from place 
to place and can call no house or 
locality or state our home. Children 
are not taught the blessedness of the 
home life and they are too apt, though 
disobedience and lack of respect for 
parents, to break down the first 
principles upon which the family has 
been established by God Himself. 
Public amusements, the saloon and 
the separation of members of the 
family detract from the closeness of 
fellowship and understanding which 
ought always to be the dearest ex- 
periences in the world. And alas! 
Christianity in the home is too little 
known. The Master is not recognized 


Acts, x, 1-8, 17-24, 44-48. 


as having a place there and His name 
is seldom spoken. What can we do to 
remedy these defects and to make our 
homes what God wishes them to be? 

First. There should be a strong 
bond of love between all the members 
of the family. As the father and 
mother love each other, so the chil- 
dren should love one another. Family 
relationship is closer than any other 
human bond. God in His wisdom 
has made it so, and we cannot dis- 
regard His will without bringing 
calamity. We must bear and for- 
bear; we must be unselfish, generous, 
thoughtful and kind. Mutual help 
must unite us in a common service 
which shall use the words “our’’ and 
“us” rather than ‘“I”’ and “mine.” 
As the early Christians had all things 
in common, so should the home people 
recognize common possession and a 
fellowship precluding meanness and 
isolation. Oh, this blessed power of 
home love! How many of us recall 
it as we picture in memory the home 
of our childhood and the spirit which 
still makes it the center of all sub- 
sequent experiences as we look thank- 
fully backward and recall the long-ago 
days! 

Second. The home should be hal- 
lowed by definite religious associa- 
tions. Family prayer and grace at 
meals and a common attendance upon 
church and Sunday school cannot be 
neglected if the home is to be beauti- 
ful. I know that modern life has 
brought changes which make these 
observances more difficult than of old. 
School, the father’s hours of business, 
the pressure of domestic life, the 
many church services—these all de- 
mand a readjustment, perhaps, of the 
old customs. But such readjustment 


should be made in the home just as it 
has been made in the business world. 
It demands thought and determina- 
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tion, but why should not these be 
given when so great a matter is at 
stake? The Bible read together in 
the morning, and the prayer in which 
all the household united; the bowed 
heads around the table as father asked 
a blessing; the family pew with father 
and mother at either end and the 
children between—have we left these 
things behind in our wild rush for this 
or that new pleasure or new work? 
If so, let us repent and return to the 
old ways that we may find peace and 


prosperity in accord with God's 
promise. 
Third. Happiness in the home is 


essential to health of body and spirit. 
A frown, a cloud of selfish emotion can 
have no place and should be forcibly 
driven out. I think the morning 
meal should be the happiest kind of a 
reunion. The morning kiss, the 
planning for the day, the laughter 
ringing from lips and heart, the sun- 
shine in face and the touch of hand- 
these are not merely little things of 
domestic virtue; they are the blessings 
of the Master Himself. And _ all 
through the day there should be 
‘music in the air,’ making the home a 
kind of concert hall in which the 
human symphony is telling its story. 
And then the glad gathering at even- 
tide; the twilight hour, which Long- 
fellow so sweetly pictures as the 
“children’s hour”’; the reading around 
the lamp, the evening prayer, the 
good-night kiss—do you older folk 
remember all these pleasures? I am 
afraid we are neglecting some of them 
in this rushing, nervous, modern life, 
but we ought not. Let us make the 
whole day such a delight that heart 
and body and soul may gather nour- 
ishment to sustain when changes come 
and .the old scenes are framed in 
memory only. 

Fourth. Hospitality is a necessary 
part of home consecration. An open 
door and a glad welcome to the 
stranger tell of a spirit which the 
Master urged more than once. How 
well I recall the visitors in the dear old 
home of my childhood! My sister, 
now in Paradise, recounted the ex- 


periences not long before she left us’ 
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in a book whose title is suggestive, 
“Don’t You Remember?” 1 see my 
dear aunt and uncle and cousin com- 
ing unexpectedly from the Far West, 
then a wild country, and oh, how sur- 
prised and happy we were! I see a 
little waif brought by my father from 
the ‘Five Points House of Industry,” 
in New York, to show the Sunday 
school children what their pennies 
were doing for orphans. What a 
darling she was! We wanted to keep 
her always. Here comes the Bishop 
with his smile, driving away our 
childish awe as he tells us how he 
loves to know his people. Here 
come a whole crowd of school and 
college friends, making the house a 
perfect “house of mirth’’; and here is 
the missionary with his worn face but 
throbbing heart, telling us of his work 
among the Indians. Why, it was 
simply glorious to experience such 
welcomes and to know how people 
looked and talked! No matter how 
poor we may be, we can always 
welcome to our homes some one to 
whom our hearty greeting will mean 
much, and perchance the dear Lord 
Himself will come, as He came to 
Mary and Martha in the Bethany 
home. 

Fifth. But above all else there 
must be mutual service in the home. 
We all need each other in this world 
far more than we sometimes realize. 
We need a kind word of appreciation 
or encouragement. When we fall we 
need a hand to lift us up without a 
word of bitter accusation. When we 
are sick no person, even the skilled 
trained nurse, can take the place of 
mother or sister. When we are per- 
plexed we want the advice which 
comes not as a theory from those who 
do not understand, but as a message 
of love from those who count our 
perplexity as their very own. It is 
this assistance, this confidence of 
sympathy and help, that makes the 
home almost divine. The world may 
be cold, but at home there is love. 
The world may be cruel; at home 
there is understanding. It is all a 


type and earthly proof of that blessed 
fellowship which even here on the 
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human pathway is known as Christ 
knits His own together, and which 
at last will reveal to us that Home 
which shall endure forever. 


If man aspires to reach the Throne of God, 
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O’er the dull plains of earth must lie the road. 
He who best does his lowly duty here 

Shall mount the highest in a nobler sphere; 
At God’s own feet our spirits seek their rest, 
And He is nearest him who serves Him best. 





Suggestions for Codperation with Federal Government for 
Child Welfare* 


P. P. CLAXTON 


You asked me to make certain 
suggestions for the codperation of 
your child-welfare committee with the 
federal government. I suggest, of 
course, first the work which the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations is al- 
ready doing in coéperation with the 
Bureau of Education for the instruc- 
tion of parents in regard to the care 
and early education of their children, 
the intelligent codperation of school 
and home during the years that the 
children are in school, and the exten- 
sion of the education of boys and girls 
and older people after they have left 
school, as has been provided through 
reading courses. All three phases of 
this work are of very great importance 
and are all capable of greater extension 
than we have yet been able to give 
them. All of them look toward 
making the home more effective as an 
institution of education and of bring- 
ing about such coéperation between 
the home and school as will make the 
work of the school far more effective 
than it now is. 

Second, I would suggest as special 
work the care of the health of very 
young children. In the light of 
present knowledge it is nothing less 
than a national crime to permit hun- 
dreds of thousands of children to die 
needlessly every year. But this can 
not be prevented except through 
greater knowledge on the part of 
parents, a keener sense of respon- 
sibility in regard to their duty, and 
better public sanitation. 

Third, the care and education of 
wayward children. As yet, compara- 


tively little intelligent work has been 
done anywhere for defective children 
and children of various kinds and 
degrees of waywardness. There is 
great need for a very careful study of 
homes and ‘‘institutions’’ for orphan 
children and children who for one 
reason or another have been taken 
from their parents and placed in the 
care of institutions. 

There is also demand for the study 
of special needs of crippled children. 
It is estimated that there are some 
three or four hundred thousand 
children in the United States that 
need special care because of some form 
of crippling. On our streets and 
elsewhere we constantly see men, 
women and children attempting to 
eke out a precarious subsistence by 
the sale of pencils, shoe strings and 
other things of the kind. These 
crippled children need, first, hospital 
care and the attention of skilled 
physicians to restore them to more or 
less normal condition, and, second, 
they need special care in their edu- 
cation so that they may be fitted to 
do the things which their physical 
condition will best permit. 

With the passage of the National 
Child Labor Bill and the stricter 
enforcement of child labor laws which 
will come as the result, there is a 
greater need than in the past for 
providing suitable forms of work for 
children under fourteen years of age. 
In most manufacturing towns and 
villages in the suburbs of large cities, 
and to a greater extent than is gener- 
ally suspected, in the very heart of 
these large cities there is opportunity 


* Letter to Mrs. Schoff, Chairman Child-Welfare Committee, National Council of Women. 
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for home gardening directed by the 
school. I am convinced that the 
garden work, properly directed, is 
the most suitable and valuable form 
of work for these children. It gives 
them good outdoor exercise, contrib- 
utes to their physical health, fur- 
nishes raw material for knowledge of 
nature, teaches the primary lesson of 
morality that every person should 
contribute by his own efforts toward 
his own support, and has great eco- 
nomic value in providing, at no ad- 
ditional expense except the use of 
otherwise idle land and the employ- 


ment of otherwise idle children, a 
large amount of suitable food for the 
children and the families in which 
they live. Of course there are many 
other things of great importance 
which ought to be done for children, 
but I believe that these are now the 
most pressing. 

I hope your committee may be able 
to work out practicable forms of 
coéperation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the various organiza- 
tions which make up the Women’s 
Council. 


Needed: The Direct Teaching of Courtesy 


By MARY A. LASELLE, 


School and Home Education 


While it is true, that to a certain 
extent a child’s manners are an imita- 
tion of the manners of his parents, it is 
unmistakably true that in regard to 
the manner of young people towards 
older persons there must be very direct 
teaching and training in the home. 
Before the courteous manner so 
greatly to be desired is acquired by 
the boy or girl some one in authority 
must give the most definite instruction 
in regard to the manner of the child 
towards older persons. 

I have recently visited two schools 
in which this fact was very clearly 
illustrated. In the first schoolroom 
that I entered I was faced by fifty 
boys in an ungraded class in which 
were children of nearly every Euro- 
pean nationality. They looked up, 
naturally, when I entered the room 
and engaged in conversation with 
their teacher, but the look was the 
friendly, courteous one of interest in a 
visitor, and not the unmannerly stare 
that one encounters in many school- 
rooms. I remained in this room an 
hour and during this time the boys 
sang for me, and we had a free and 
easy conversation in regard to a 
certain matter, but never once did I 
detect the slightest rudeness in the 


manner of one of these unlettered 
boys. They handed me text and 
song books; they presented their small 
literary efforts; several pupils _re- 
quested more information in regard 
to the point under discussion, and all 
of this time the manners of the pupils 
were beyond reproach, and yet there 
was nothing of the rigid school dis- 
cipline in evidence. 

When I questioned the teacher as 
to the matter she said, “I have had to 
give those children the most direct 
teaching in good manners. I have 
explained that the good name of the 
school rests largely upon their tréat- 
ment of our visitors, and I have made 
clear the unpleasant feeling carried 
away by a visitor when even a few 
boysareunmannerly. Indirect teach- 
ing was not enough. I have had to 
drive home the fine points of good 
manners again and again. Some of 
these foreign childrem have instinc- 
tively much refinement of manner, 
but, of course, home conditions are 
such that there can be little training 
of any sort given there, and I must, 
therefore, see that these children are 
taught here many things which the 
American child is, or should be, 
taught in his home.” 
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That afternoon I visited another 
school in one of the finest suburbs of 
the city, a school in which nearly all of 
the pupils came from homes of wealth 
and refinement; one of the few public 
schools in the vicinity of a large city in 
which there were very few foreign 
names upon the school registers. I 
entered a room in which the principal 
of the building was conducting a class 
in algebra while another teacher 
worked at her desk. These teachers 
are considered among the finest in the 
city, and they certainly were splendid 
women with their whole soul in their 
work, and yet there were more evi- 
dences of a tendency to be discourteous 
to those two teachers and to the visi- 
tor in the twenty minutes that I was 
in that room than I had seen in any 
one of the scores of schools I had 
visited that season. The principal 


- followed me from the room when I 


left and in an effort to explain the 
silliness and rudeness of the class she 
said, ‘‘Although these pupils come 
from wealthy homes they do not seem 
to have had any direct teaching at 
home in good manners—teaching that 
causes them to appear well before 
strangers, to be courteous to visitors. 
We are always ashamed of their be- 


havior towards them. They do not 
seem to have the instincts and have 
certainly not had the direct teaching 
at home that makes them well- 
behaved boys and girls. They have 
all sorts of lessons in deportment: 
they attend dancing school and take 
physical culture and swimming and 
riding lessons which make them grace- 
ful and strong, but in their conduct 
towards visitors they are the least 
courteous pupils with whom .I have 
ever worked. The fact is,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘a child from what we call a 
good home needs just as direct teach- 
ing in regard to his habitual manner 
towards older persons as does the 
child from the back alleys; possibly 
he needs more, for in his ignorance of 
true values he sometimes exaggerates 
the importance of his fine home and 
his environment in a way that is as 
ludicrous as it is unbearable. I know 
that many of these mothers would be 
ashaerd if they realized the cflensive 
manner of their children towards 
older persons. Eut there is the point. 
They should realize it, and should 
correct it by the most definite teaching 
in regard to the manner of a young 


person towards one older than him- 
self.” 


Child-Welfare Day, February 17th 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHILD-WELFARE INCREASE CAMPAIGN WoRK 


An Illustrated Lesson, Five Questions Asked and Answered about Child-Welfare 
Work; or a Right Handful of Facts about Child-Welfare Work 


By Mrs. Davip O. MEARS AND Mrs. CLARA PORTER COLTON 


Note.—The science of teaching has shown 
that the “eyegate’’ is the most effective 
entrance to the mind: ‘‘what goes in at one 
ear may go right out at the other, but what 
enters through the eyes, remains because there 
are no holes in the back of the head.”’ At- 
tention is stimulated and memory assisted 
by objective presentation of facts. 

The following five questions and answers 
may be given on a blackboard or upon large 
sheets of cardboard in connection with a large 
outline drawing of two hands, the fingers 
outspread, the left hand above the right one, 
thumbs nearly together, all the ten fingers 
extending to the left; beginning at the top, 


that is in the space of the left hand little 
finger write in order the shortened form of the 
questions as given below and then in like 
manner but beginning with the right hand 
thumb write the answers in the spaces of the 
fingers in order. Use colored crayon for the 
initial letters, A, B, C, D, Let the leader or 
different members previously appointed en- 
large upon the questions and answers as may 
be desired. 

Another objective presentation of these 
questions and answers is to draw a large 
question mark in which the former are then 
written; and the five answers may be written 
in the form of a business letter; 7. e., draw a 
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large oblong to represent a sheet of paper; 
write upon it the heading and address, thus: 


CHILD-WELFARE TOWN, 
No. 1 HEALTH AND HAPPINESS AVENUE 


My Dear Madam Progress: Replying to 
yours of recent date, presenting five questions, 
we respectfully submit the following topical 
answers; a full explanation of each may be 
found in literature supplied by the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. (Topical Answers, 1, 2, etc.) 

If one does not care to use these objective 
plans, the previous assigning of the questions 
and answers to ten different members to be 
called upon alternately will vary the usual 
methods and add interest; at least ten differ- 
ent ones will be actively a part of the meeting. 


Lesson I. A Handful of Facts 
about Child Welfare. 


Before the claims of any cause are recog- 
nized the following five questions may 
properly be asked and answered, for it is true 
that the presentation of pertinent facts 
regarding a worth-while work serves to 
strengthen the faith of its adherents and to 
secure the codperation of others. 

1. Is there a good reason, based upon a real 
need, for the existence of the work? 

2. Is the work well formulated and wisely 
directed? 

3. Does the work harmonize with other 
worthy organizations and assist them for 
mutual usefulness? 

4. What good results has the work ac- 
complished? 

5. Do the conditions of the work indicate a 
broader and increasing usefulness? 


Shortened Form of the Five Questions (to be 
written on the first hand) 
1. What is it for? 
3. With others or not? 
5. Will the work go on? 


2. How does it work? 
4. What has it done? 
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Five Answers 


As the children of a nation so becomes the 
nation itself, strong or weak, high in the 
standards of its homes, its schools and its 
laws; or low in the ranks of Christian civiliza- 
tion and progress. 

The preservation of the youth of our land 
is a fundamental means for promoting its 
power and its permanent progress. Every- 
where in the world are the children; so many 
in need everywhere; in need of wise help and 
safe guarding, through work of the schools and 
home care. 

2. The officials and workers are eminent 
educators and wise and earnest parents joined 
in a carefully-planned union, duly incor- 
porated, national and world-wide in its scope. 

3. State and governmental approval and 
assistance have been given and mutually 
helpful unions with the best forward move- 
ments of the present day have been effected. 

4. (a) Through child hygiene work and 
health departments for children valuably 
assisted and often inaugurated by the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in its Child-Welfare 
work widespread and most valuable results 
have been obtained. 

(b) Dental and medical inspection of 
pupils in schools has been widely beneficial, 
also many other efforts for the betterment of 
childhood. 

(c) There are sixty thousand blind in the 
United States and twenty thousand of them 
could see today if they had been properly 
safeguarded from the beginning. Child- 


-Welfare work has helped wisely. 


(d) One baby out of every five born in the 
United States dies before reaching its first 
birthday; experts claim that two thirds of 
these could be saved by intelligent hygienic 
care. Child-Welfare work has helped wisely 
and well. 

5. So long as there are children in the 
world, so long as there are wise and warm- 
hearted lovers of children in the world, so 
long should Child-Welfare work continue its 
beneficent efforts. 


For further suggestions as to the celebration of Child-Welfare Day and for 
booklet giving new ideas, write to Mrs. David O. Mears, Chairman, 9 Concord Ave., 
It is the day when every association should give special attention 
to, and should feel a share of the responsibility in promoting the great child-welfare 
work of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Cambridge, Mass. 























Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
January 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 


interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Toptc—Wuat SHALL THE CONGRESS STRIVE FOR IN 1917?—CONSE- 
CRATION OF HOME LIFE OR THE DiRECT TEACHING OF COURTESY. 
CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION. 


SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


Wuat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DorInG. See STATE 
NEws. 


TuirD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CurrENT NEws oF WorK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association needs the 1917 Year Book National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. Free to Presidents 
of Parent-Teacher Associations in membership in the Congress. To others, 
Price 10 cents. National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 


Twelve may 


READING COURSE FOR PARENTS 


Sent free on application to Department of Interior Home, Education Di- 
vision, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


4MPORTANT NOTICES 


News items trom tne States must be in the hands vu. the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 
he magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


he necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 


more states send news. 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 

Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers be- 
fore the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cz-~~-* be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





CALIFORNIA 


Kern County District has been organized 
at Bakersfield with fourteen circles as charter 
members. The county superintendent of 
schools presided at the evening banquet. 
Mrs. Marstan represented Mrs. Rowell, State 
president. The Sacramento or Third district 
was organized with seventeen circles as char- 
ter members, and four counties were repre- 
sented. It will include 17 counties tributary 
to Sacramento. Placer County was then 
visited and Mrs. Marstan represented the 
Congress at the County Teacher’s Institute. 

The 1917 convention will meet in Sacra- 
mento. 


FIRST DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS 


The Monrovia Federation have put on a 
lyceum course of five numbers with the 
High School Athletic Assoc., the proceeds to 
go toward the new gymnasium house which 
the Federation have undertaken this year. 
The gymnasium house, when finished and 
equipped, will cost in the neighborhood of 
$2,500, and a hearty response has come for 
the project, as it will be a social center for all 
the men and boys of our city out of school 
hours, under proper supervision, a long felt 
want inourcommunity. Through our Feder- 
ation, the Council have ordered danger signs 
in one block of the schools installed; we have 
in some of the schools started a tooth brush 
campaign and find the children much inter- 
ested. Our penny lunch is being financed 


this year by the Federation and we find the 
response most gratifying from all the organiza- 
tions who have been asked to assist in this 
important work. Our supervisor of the agri- 
cultural department of the schools in the city 
has secured the use of all the vacant lots he 
needs and a fund from our local banks, where- 
by a boy or girl may secure a loan at five per 
cent., sign a note and pay back when he reaps 
his harvest from his crop, whatever it may be. 
Garden truck of all kinds, rabbits and chick- 
ens are being raised, the boys and girls are 
learning self-reliance, business methods, bank 
savings, and a practical way to make a living 
out of doors and getting an education along 
with it. A most systematic plan is being 
pursued by two of our Associations for the 
uplift of our Mexican women in the homes 
and to teach them our language. 

We have made this offer to our district 
this year: $5.00 to the Federation securing 
the most subscriptions to the MAGAZINE. 
$5.00 to the Association securing the most 
subscriptions to the MAGAZINE. $5.00 to the 
Association selling the most pins of the 
Congress. 


THE CALIFORNIA WOMAN AND THE LAW 


Naturally; legislation plays no small part 
in the study and work of the women of 
California, an equal suffrage state, especially 
of those who feel a responsibility in bringing 
about some of the much needed reforms, 
which will help to lessen the arduous task of 
rearing children to a worthy citizenship in a 
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society full of physical and moral dangers. 
During the month of October the Parent- 
Teacher Associations devoted much time to 
the consideration of the amendments that 
were to appear on the ballot at the general 
election in November, as well as of the bills 
which were being framed to present at the 
next session of the legislature by the Women’s 
Legislative Council of California, which body 
consists of many women’s organizations, in- 
cluding the California Congress of Mothers. 

On October 10 the First District California 
Congress of Mothers held an all day meeting 
in Los Angeles, with the president, Mrs. 
W. A. Galentine, in the chair, when the topic 
of the day was Legislation. 

Mark Keppel, Los Angeles County super- 
intendent of schools, pointed out several 
changes needed in the school laws; especially 
provision for partial term of night school, 
instead of term of equal number of nights as 
day school has of days; and a provision for 
the recall of school trustees. 

A splendid exposition of the value of visual 
education was given by Prof. Cree T. Work 
of Venice, showing the present use of stere- 
opticon and moving pictures, both in schools 
and public amusements, and their wonderful 
educative possibilities for the future. 

The great desirability of the segregation of 
morons was fully explained by Miss Dorothy 
Willis, a young English woman, who has had 
much experience in the care of defectives. 
As long as the unfortunates of this class are 
compelled to associate with and compete with 
normal persons, serious consequences will 
follow, since the way is left open for them to 
become a considerable part of the criminal 
class and also to perpetuate their kind. 
Properly supervised and given work of a 
character that they can do, they are made 
both happy and harmless. 

Mrs. Kemper Campbell, deputy district 
attorney of Los Angeles County, discussed the 
existing defects ot the California community 
property law, and pointed out what changes 
should be made in order to give justice not 
only to wives but to their children. 

The consideration of seven state measures, 
which were scheduled to appear on the ballot 
at the general election, November 7, included 
two amendments on prohibition, one provid- 
ing for total prohibition, stopping all sale and 
manufacture of alcoholic liquor in the state 
on January I, 1920, the other closing the 
saloons, January I, 1918; two referring to the 
improvement of the highways of the state; 
one for taxation according to land values, 
commonly known as single tax; one amending 
the state primary law; and one making 
legislators ineligible to appointment to any 
state office during their term as legislators. 
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The day proved one of extraordinary 
benefit to the large crowd of women present. 

During the month of November, a bill 
amending the community property law and 
one providing for a moron colony, together 
with one providing for women on juries, have 
been framed and these constitute the three 
bills which the Women’s Legislative Council 
of California will champion at the next session 
of the state legislature. By frequent meet- 
ings a thorough campaign is being made to 
educate the women upon these measures and 
arouse them to diligent work for their passage. 


WHO ARE YOUR CHILDREN’S HEROES ? 


The following editorial appeared in Every 
Week: 


In Berkeley, California, the children of the 
sixth and seventh grades were asked to tell 
in writing what kind of motion pictures they 
liked best. 

Here is one of the answers: 

What I like best in moving pictures are 
stories of England and France in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century—of highwaymen, 
phesants, noblemen and women and thiefs. 
Sometimes I like stories of nobles starving the 
poor people for their rich clothes and then at 
dead of night the peasants rise and rebel against 
their lord and master who rules over them, 
and burn his castle and murder the people 
while they are sleeping. 

And then stories of the French Revolution 
of the common class rising in there hatred of 
the tyrants who have made there life a misery 
for centuries. The guillotine red with the 
blood of Marie Antoinette’s head and many of 
the nobles too. 

Then stories of Henry the eighth, Mary 
Queen of Scotts, Nero, Queen Elizabeth and 
Malcolm Douglas the famous Scottish lord. 

Here is another: 

I like comedies and I like them to be lively, 
and get into fites over ladies, because they hit 
harder and drop when they are hit on the 
head. 

Also another: 

I like pictures which give you a thought of 
life away from home. How a fellow starts 
out for the city hoping to make good. But 
gets in bad company and loses thought of his 
parents at home. How they morn to see him 
again. His parents finally move to the city in 
hope of seeing him again. Now that he is in 
with a band of robbers he determines to rob 
his Parents which he does not knowing. And 
finally goes in the house and sees his dear 
Mother sitting in a chair, he beckons for his 
fellow men and turns his gun on them and they 
are caught. 

Not many weeks ago two youngsters in the 
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office of J. P. Morgan Company ran off with 
the pay-roll money. Their plan was to make 
for Kentucky and bet on the races. Having 
vastly increased their hoard, they would buy 
three of the fastest horses, ride to Texas, and 
organize a troop of boy scouts, capture Villa 
dead or alive, and claim the reward of $50,000. 

“Bad, bad little boys!’’ you say. 

You would not have said so had you seen 
them on the preceding Sunday. Clothed in 
white robes, their faces shining like the faces 
of angels, they knelt about the altar and 
raised their fresh young voices in the chants. 

‘What angelic boys!’’ you would have ex- 
claimed had you seen them then. 

The truth is that all boys are very bad little 
boys, and all boys are angelic little boys. 

The elements of saintliness and deviltry in 
them get a pretty even start. 

The homes they live in, the men they meet, 
the books they read, the pictures they see— 
these determine, more than any inheritance, 
what kind of men they are to be. 

Whether their hero is to be George Wash- 
ington or Diamond Dick; Sir Galahad or Gyp, 
the Blood. 

“‘Give me a boy until he is seven years old,” 
said Cardinal Newman, “and care not who 
has him afterwards.”’ 

You don’t hand your boy over to Cardinal 
Newman until he is seven years old, but you 
do hand him over to the motion picture 
theatre. 

What sort of pictures does he see there? 
What heroes is he adopting? 

Are the pictures shown in your theatre the 
best pictures or the worst pictures? 

If they are bad pictures, would the theatre 
owner make an effort to get better pictures if 
you and the other parents in your neighbor- 
hood were to ask him? 

These are important questions for you to 
answer. 

You don’t want to wake up some morning 
and find that your choir-boy son has gone to 
catch Villa, with his employer’s money in his 
pocket. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


“The duty of the Recreation Department 
shall be to provide and safeguard suitable 
amusements and entertainments for children 
and young people. It shall endeavor to have 
every school house used as a social center for 
the people of the community, and especially 
for the patrons of the school, where matters 
of vital importance to the home and the school 
may be considered. It shall seek to coéperate 
with other agencies to have supervised play- 
grounds established where needed.” 

The Legislature of 1913 authorized the 
appointment of a Recreational Inquiry Com- 
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mittee to study, investigate and report upon 
recreation for both young and old in Cali- 
fornia. This committee rendered a valuable 
report to the Legislature, which was printed, 
and a copy of which was sent last year to 
every association in the California Congress 
of Mothers. 

Two generous and public-spirited citizens 
of Sacramento, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Goethe, 
offered to the Congress $25 to be given as a 
prize to that one of our associations sending 
to the president at the end of the year the 
best account in not over 250 words, of work 
done by the association, following suggestions 
made in this Report of the Recreational 
Inquiry Committee. 

As our yearbook containing this offer was 
issued very late in the year, the offer has been 
continued, the time limit being extended to 
April 1, 1917. 

The association should turn its copy of the 
report over to the Recreation Committee. 
After the committee has carefully read the 
report and proposed a line of action, the 
association should begin active work. 

Those competing for the prize should send 
report of work done to the State president not 
later than April first. 

Parent-Teacher Associations may procure 
from the University of California, motion 
picture films and stereopticon slides, either for 
expressage alone, or for a small fee in addition 
to expressage, with instructions as to how to 
get machine or stereopticon. Full informa- 
tion may be had by writing the Secretary of 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, University of California. 


COLORADO 


The event of last month was the State 
Convention held in Denver, November 25, 
26 and 27. Many new features characterized 
the proceedings. One of the most notable of 
these was that instead of the reports being 
given at one session, as they usually are, they 
were interspersed between addresses which 
were co-related in topic. Many of these were 
illustrated, while some of them were accom- 
panied by demonstrations. This program was 
saved from the usual dry form of most con- 
ventions because of these innovations. 

Among the addresses given were these: 
“Proposed Code of Colorado School Laws.” 
“Outside Influences in the Life of the Child,” 

Mrs. Margaret Conway, amusement in- 

spector of Denver. 

“War and Human Progress,” Professor W. B. 
Mooney, of the State Teachers College. 
“Progress in Educational Methods,” Prof. 

A. C. Monahan, Dept. of Education, 

Washington, D. C. 
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The two social functions were the luncheon, 
over which Mrs. Henry Hersey presided, and 
the reception to the new officers, at the home 
of Mrs. Lewis Hayden. An automobile ride 
over the city boulevards and through the 
parks was given to the delegates. 

Mrs. Fred Dick, who has been our efficient 
president for three successive terms, was 
chosen to serve us again. 

The topics for the luncheon were as follows: 
The Ideal Father, The Ideal Mother, The 
Ideal Girl, The Ideal Boy, The Ideal Home, 
The Ideal School. 

The thing which was most striking and 
which made the most lasting impression upon 
those in attendance was that the same prob- 
lems troubled several districts at the same 
stage of their existence and that the same 
solutions or similar ones were often reached 
by different forces in social service. It was, 
particularly, gratifying to find parents and 
teachers, both, coming to the conclusion that 
all education must be so practical that it shall 
fit the boy and girl for making a living—even 
at the expense of what has been previously 
termed “Culture.””. Home-making and man- 
ual training and the knowledge of trades were 
emphasized as the essentials of a modern 
education. The necessity of using the schools 
as social centers was made a strong point 
with several of those who addressed the 
meeting. Mrs. Conway, the amusement 
inspector of Denver, plead with the mothers 
to see that an instructor of dancing be put in 
every high school. She advocated that 
extreme measure as a safeguard against the 
necessity of a girl's having to go to a public 
dance hall for amusement or to learn how to 
dance. Professor Mooney, of the State 
Normal School, predicted that it would be 
but a few years more before every church 
will have a dance parlor in connection with it. 

Dr. David H. Fouse, who talked at the 
luncheon, said that the Ideal Father must be 
the ideal husband and should begin his tender 
ministrations to the mother before the child 
is born if he wishes to make an impression on 
the child. He asserted that he believes as 
much in the prenatal influence of the father 
as is generally attributed to the mother. 

Miss Emily Griffith, principal of Denver's 
wonderful Opportunity School, spoke of the 
Ideal School and merely described her dream, 
which has come true in that school, which is 
open day and night and which teaches every- 
thing that is asked for by the 1,200 pupils and 
has only been in existence since September. 

Dr. Jenette H. Bolles, chairman of social 
extensions, reported the examination of 2,000 
babies, each of whom received her personal 
attention. Many of the baby conferences 
were conducted in connection with county 
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fairs. Eight baby conferences have been 
arranged for this year, which the chairman 
will supervise. These are under the auspices 
of the State University. Over two hundred 
women were enrolled in the mothers’ physical 
education classes which were formed to make 
“better mothers.’’ This was tried out so 
successfully in Denver that the school board 
has opened the schools for the convenience 
of the mothers who want a gymnasium and 
the chairman recommends such classes to 
circles throughout the state. 

Other work reported in Denver was the 
school gardens, the penny milk stations, 
clean-up week, the children’s parade, the 
drive-slow signs, and the girls’ circles. 

Pueblo reported a free baby clinic, a chil- 
dren’s saving account that amounted to 
$60,000 in one year; the home reading circle, 
splendid playground work and many other 
activities. 

Mrs. Price Dunlavy, president of the 
Trinidad district, gave many enlightening 
thoughts and ideas upon the methods of 
dealing with the mining settlements and 
reported progress in her part of the state. 
On the whole, even the isolated circles gave 
evidence of much accomplished, all showing 
an increase of membership and an enthusiasm 
which presages growth and strength. 


CONNECTICUT 


The New Haven Woman’s club, of which 
Mrs. Frank J. Rice is president, works hand 
in hand with the visiting nurse association, 
the city mission and the Hope day nursery. 
Monthly entertainments are given at the 
missions, and the club also assumes charge of 
the mothers’ meetings at the city mission. 
Christmas stockings were given to the children 
of the mission. Last year 18 layettes were 
made. A new parent-teacher association club 
was formed in Morris Cove in November, the 
members of which are taking up child-welfare 
work in earnest. Another circle recently 
formed by Mrs. E. J. Narramore will be 
known as the Reed School Parent-Teacher 
Association of Bridgeport. Mrs. B. L. Mott 
gave an inspiring talk to the mothers, after 
which the association was formed,- with a 
membership of nearly one hundred. The 
West Haven club, under the leadership of 
Mrs. E. A. Richards, has installed a visiting 
nurse in the town and has pledged itself to 
raise $1,000 for the work. It has also as- 
sumed the work of selling the Red Cross seals 
and will use the percentage from the sale for 
local relief work for tubercular sufferers. 
Through the influence of one of the members 
a story hour has been inaugurated in the 
public schools, Miss Leila Osborne, of New 
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Haven, meeting with the children every 
Saturday morning for a talk on the better 
books and kindred topics. The story hour is 
proving of great interest to the children, and 
many more than can be accommodated are 
anxious to attend. The money for this work 
was donated. Frequent appeals to the public 
through the columns of the local press have 
resulted in large contributions of clothing, 
household articles, food and money. The 
press of the country is wonderfully generous 
in giving space for these appeals, which never 
fail to bring a generous response and press 
committees all over the state by sending in 
their notices promptly and stating the needs 
in clear, concise terms may be sure of meeting 
with a ready response. The chairman of the 
press committee of the Connecticut Congress 
of Mothers for Child Welfare urges the chair- 
man of each circle in the state to send 
clippings of interest and items of work done 
that she may perform the duties assigned 
more effectively. Address, Mrs. Mary Eliza- 
beth Field, 754 Savin Avenue, West Haven, 
Ct. 
GEORGIA 


Parent-teacher associations in Savannah 
have taken on new life, and are making 
splendid progress. The superintendents of 
schools believe in them thoroughly, and have 
so inspired the principals that they are rapidly 
establishing them in all the schools, with the 
aid of Mrs. A. Thesmar, who has started three 
city and three county associations since Sep- 
tember. There are fourteen parent-teacher 
associations in Chatham County, and a 
district meeting is to be held twice a year. 
There are several schools where there is an 
attendance of over 100 each month, and at all 
of them fifty or seventy-five parents can be 
counted on to attend in the city schools. 
The county schools are small—only little 
one-room buildings—and ten or twelve 
mothers are good attendance. 

The state convention is to be held in 
Fitzgerald in the spring. 


IDAHO 


The members of the Idaho Congress did 
their part in securing the passage of laws 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

A parent-teacher association has been 
organized in Glendale. Its first work was 
raising money to buy a stove to serve hot 
lunches to the school children. Meridian 
Parent-Teacher Association entertained the 
teachers at the rural high school. 


COUNTY CONFERENCE IN ADA COUNTY 


The Meridian Parent-Teacher Association 
was hostess to all the circles of Ada County in 
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October. Over 100 out-of-town members 
attended. At thisconference the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Miss Bernice 
McCoy, discussed plans for standardizing the 
schools of the state. 

The work accomplished by the state travel- 
ing library was explained by Miss Margaret 
Roberts. 

Mrs. Dickie, state president, spoke on 
Ideals for the Year’s Work. 

A basket luncheon was enjoyed, the hostess 
circle serving coffee. This was our first 
county meeting and a splendid one too. 

The Idaho branch of the Congress is grow- 
ing in numbers and has become one of the 
most useful state organizations. 

Miss Ivy Wilson, county superintendent, 
spoke on School Laws concerning Libraries. 
Our chairman of department of home eco- 
nomics is Miss Amy Kelly, of University 
Extension. ‘Literature and Helps for Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations’”’ was Mrs. E. J. 
Payne’s topic. 


ILLINOIS 


Community Conferences in Champaign, 
Galesburg and Chicago—The School 
of the Future—Better Films—A Mess- 
age to Mothers—Hints on Story Telling. 


During the past few months a series of 
A, B, C Conferences have been held in differ- 
ent parts of the state, for the purpose of 
bringing together the various agencies con- 
tributing to the good of the community, 7. e., 
Good Roads, The Press, Association of Com- 
merce, etc. These Community Conferences 
have been arranged by Mr. Hieronymus, the 
Illinois state community advisor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

That the Illinois Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations is to play no 
uncertain part in community improvement 
is evidenced by the fact that it has been 
represented on each of these programs. 
Indeed Mr. Hieronymus makes the statement 
that he “knows of no more efficient agency 
for the betterment of the community than 
the Parent-Teacher Association.” 

At the first conference, which was held at 
Champaign, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy and 
Mrs. O. T. Bright represented the Congress. 
The second Better Community Conference 
was held at Galesburg. On this occasion 
Mrs. Langworthy gave an address on “‘Sim- 
plicity in Dress and Amusement,” and in her 
usual direct, yet charming manner, showed 
clearly the relation which these bear to the 
community. Mrs. Purvin, of Chicago, spoke 
on ‘‘The School House as a Community 
Center.” The third in this series of con- 
ferences was held in Fullerton Hall, Art 
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Institute, Chicago, in December, and Mrs. 
Langworthy was called upon for an address 
on “The Parent-Teacher Association in Rela- 
tion to the Community.”’ 

A county conference held at Pontiac in 
November was well attended by people 
throughout the county. Reports of visiting 
delegates from seven different towns were 
interesting. 

The first Council meeting of Parent-teacher 
Associations of Chicago and vicinity was held 
in November, Mrs. Goodell presiding. So 
large and interesting have these meetings 
become that it is necessary to limit reports of 
delegates to the first four letters ot the alpha- 
bet; the next four letters will be called upon 
at the next regular meeting. It is impossible 
to hear all reports at any one meeting, but 
all associations will be given an opportunity 
during the year. 

The subject for discussion, “How Can 
We Overcome the Crowded Condition of 
Our High Schools,” was full of interest to all. 
The speaker of the day, Mr. Charles B. 
Stillman, felt that the junior high schools 
were doing much to alleviate overcrowding. 
He emphasized the fact that unless we wish 
to remain what we are at present, a ‘‘sixth- 
grade nation,’ we must see to it that our 
children not only have adequate high schools 
but that they go through them, and do not 
leave school at the sixth grade. 

A poem on “The School of the Future” 
was read by Elizabeth Campbell, dean of 
girls of Fenger High School, and evoked 
enthusiastic applause. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


By ELIzABETH CAMPBELL, 
Dean of Girls, Fenger High School 


When the last school semester is finished 
And the books have been all thrown aside, 
When the children are all men and women 
And all the critics have died, 

We shall rest; and, taith, we shall need it; 
Lie down for an eon or two, 

Till the Master of all school masters 

Shall set us to work anew. 


Then all those who teach will be happy, 
They will love to work in schools, 

Where the child’s best good is considered 
In place of traditions or rules. 

Then they'll teach individual pupils, 
And not a room “en masse”’; 

They will cultivate, prune, and develop, 
Not cram in order “to pass.” 


Then the teacher will know the pupils 
Outside of a specified seat, 


Not as mere per cents in a class book, 

But as friends and co-workers they’ll meet. 
Then the child will grow in stature, 

In knowledge and self-control, 

And with strength of mind and body 

Will come beauty and grace of soul. 


Then none but the Master will praise us, 
And none but the Master will blame, 
And no one will teach for money 

And no one will teach for fame, 

But just for the joy of teaching; 

And each in his separate place 

Will train the child as he needs it 

For the good of the human race. 


Eleven new circles have joined the Con- 
gress since October, 1916. 


The Central Parent-Teacher Association 
of Blue Island has offered a flag to the room 
sending the greatest number of parents to 
the monthly meetings. A double purpose is 
thus served, increased attendance, and respect 
for the flag. 


A letter has been sent out by the chairman 
of the “Better Films’’ Committee, of the 
Illinois Congress. ‘It speaks for itselt and 
deserves the deepest consideration from all 
those interested in child welfare. 


BETTER FILMS MESSAGE TO PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


After a two-year campaign for better 
motion pictures for children, the Better Films 
Committee finds that while the exhibitor is 
ready to codperate in almost every instance, 
and the organizations have done decidedly 
constructive work along this line, it is, after 
all, a matter of educating the individual 
mother or guardian. The club-women can 
agitate the question of better films for chil- 
dren, the exhibitors can do their part by 
running special performances for children on 
Saturdays or Friday evening, but the mothers 
—the ones who should work for this move- 
ment with all their might—too often will not 
do their part. It is appalling to find that 
while parents are guiding their children in the 
choice of companions and the books that they 
read, they are absolutely indifferent to the 
effect the vicious moving picture has upon 
the minds of their children. They would not 
willingly allow their fourteen-year-old child 
to read Shaw, Zola, Ibsen, Hardy, Meredith, 
etc., yet that same child is witnessing almost 
every unconventionality known to society 
through the medium of the average moving 
picture. To arouse the dormant responsi- 
bility of the mothers on this subject, the 
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Better Films Committee put the following 
questions to them: 

Do you know where your child is receiving 
his legitimate recreation? 

Do you realize what influence the average 
vicious moving picture has upon the mind of 
your adolescent boy or girl? 

Do you wish to see your child graduate in 
the school of crime through the medium of 
that kind of picture? 

Do you realize that there is an intemperate 
use of the moving picture? 

By intemperate use of motion pictures 
is meant allowing the child to go to the theater 
several times a week, as too many children 
are doing, with the result that they are 
dullards in school, their minds are filled with 
unnatural ideas and they have an abnormal 
craving for excitement. 

If you find that the motion picture man in 
your immediate neighborhood will not co- 
operate, your school house, be it never so 
small, can be utilized. There are small 
machines, approved under the fire and electric 
laws, which can be operated by a boy of 
fourteen. One machine in particular has a 
library of over two hundred reels. 

Experience has taught the organizations 
interested that a program must not be too 
educational. There should be romance, fairy 
tales, comedy, as well as travel, nature study 
and history. The adolescent child particu- 
larly must be taken into consideration. 

With the hope that this message will reach 
every member of- your organization and that 
I may be informed of any constructive work 
done, I am with best wishes for a successful 
and happy club year, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. FREDERIC MICHAEL, 
Chairman Better Films Committee 
5325 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 
December 6, 1916 


HINTS ON STORY TELLING 

For many years I have found the oral story 
one of my best tools in the school room, 
and now in public libraries and social centers 
as well as in the home | count it of the greatest 
value. May I then pass on to you some of 
the hints that have been of great service to 
me, that you may, if you do not already, know 
the joy of being able to talk thus to little 
children in their own language? 

Here is a simple recipe for telling stories: 
Select a story with a plot that has proven 
interesting to you, and study it thoroughly. 
Memorize the conversational parts. 

Memorize the various steps in the plot; 
build up a framework by adding necessary 
details, descriptions, etc. Lead steadily up 
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to the climax and then finish the story while 
the interest is at its height. Practice telling 
it until confidence is gained. Study Mother 
Goose, old nursery tales, folk-lore of many 
lands, AZsop and Bible stories as models. 
Leave the plot just as the author gave it. 
Live the story as you tell it; paint vivid word 
pictures. Beware of making the story too 
long, and use only spontaneous, natural 
gestures. 

Use this Golden Yard Stick in -selecting 
stories and discard them if they do not 
“‘measure up.” 

Is the educational and moral stimulus good? 
Does it strengthen the imagination? Is the 
evil overcome by the good, or if not, does the 
good go down with flying colors, ready to 
bring about, later, the overthrow of the 
enemy? Isthe humor clean, pure, and whole- 
some? Does it exemplify sane and happy 
living? Does it lead to love of nature and to 
reverence of the Creator? Does it teach the 
Golden Rule? Are your fairy stories and 
myths chosen for their spiritual meaning? 

Why do we use the oral story in developing 
the child’s best possibilities? Because: It 
aids in disciplining the child and teaching 
him moral lessons. It gives the self-conscious 
or (seemingly) dull child, power to express 
himself. It increases the vocabulary, teaches 
the proper use of language and cultivates the 
imagination. It easily secures interest and 
thus develops the power of concentration. 
Stories of travel and foreign customs increase 
the child’s vicarious experience and aid in the 
study of geography. The humorous story 
oils the pedagogical machinery and clears 
the mental atmosphere, while through nature 
stories the child is led to Nature’s God. 

My last reason is that every child cries 
“Tell me a story.”’ It is a universal demand, 
and blessed is the mother or teacher who can 
respond to that plea. 

If I or any of my committee can be of 
further help to you in our line of work, please 
call upon us to do so. 

Cordially vours, 
ELLA L. BripGEs, 
Chairman of Story Telling 
Pusiic LIBRARY, 
Peoria, ILL. 


IOWA 


The eighth biennial meeting of the lowa 
Congress, held:in lowa City, October 25 to 27, 
was conceded to be one of the best ever held 
in Iowa. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Eighth Biennial of the 
Iowa Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
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Teacher Associations in session at lowa City, 
October 25-27, 1916. 

Be it resolved, that the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
assembled convey to the University of Iowa 
their sincere appreciation of the opportunities 
afforded by a joint conference on Child 
Welfare, and the privilege of co6perating with 
them in their work for child welfare. 

WHEREAS, the death rate among mothers 
and young children is appallingly large, and 
the number of blind, deaf, dumb, feeble- 
minded, defective, criminal and insane is 
annually on the increase, and whereas this 
social and economic waste is a drain upon 
our resources which should be and may be 
reduced by wise preventive measures, and 
whereas, our great state, the richest in the 
nation, owes to her children the same scientific 
study, she accords to her crops and cattle, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Iowa Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
urge establishment of a Research Station at 
the State University for the Scientific Study 
of the Child, and pledge support of the 
movement to secure legislation to this end. 

Be it resolved, that the Iowa Congress 
urge the activity of its members in securing 
the passage of an adequate birth registra- 
tion law by the next general assembly, thus 
admitting Iowa to the registration area, and 
securing for all the children of the state the 
right of citizenship and the protection of her 
laws. 

WHEREAS, the Iowa Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations recognizes 
the need of economy of effort in the vast 
field of child welfare, and of greater unity 
in the work now being attempted in com- 
munity betterment. 

Be it resolved, that this Congress use every 
opportunity to further the work of the Com- 
mittee on Congress Extension, in organizing 
Mothers’ Circles for the study and care of the 
child of pre-school age; Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations for the study and care of the child 
of school age, and the unification of the work 
of parent and teacher; County Child-Welfare 
Associations for the promotion of Social 
Welfare and Community Betterment, and 

WHEREAS, the education of the child, to 
best fit him for successful living, is the 
common problem of parent and teacher. 

Be it resolved, that this Congress recognize 
the advantage of having Parent-Teacher 
Round Tables at each of the State and 
District meetings of the Iowa Teachers As- 
sociation, and that this Congress urge parents 
not only to attend but also to report these 
meetings at the meetings of local associations. 

Be it resolved, that the Iowa Congress of 
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Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
accept with sincere appreciation, the cordial 
invitation of the Iowa State College to be 
their guests during the Congress Biennial 
of 1918. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Allen O. Ruste, Charles City. 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. C. F. Johnston, Shef- 

field; Mrs. G. T. W. Patrick, lowa City; 

Mrs. Edw. P. Schoentgen, Council Bluffs; 

Mrs. W. W. Annis, Algona. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Curtis Irish, Des 

Moines. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Pamelia Fluent, 

Charles City. 

Treasurer, Mrs. E. E. Sherman, Keosauqua. 
Auditor, Mrs. J. E. Ridenour, Waterloo. 


PROGRAMS 


For programs and courses of study, the 

following helps are available: 

1. Child-Welfare Survey—Extension Di- 
vision, lowa University. 

2. The Child—Extension Division, Iowa 
State College. 

3. Care of Children—Extension Division, 
Iowa State College. 

4. Reading Courses—Home Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

5. How to Organize—National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

6. CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
phia, Pa. 


Philadel- 


KANSAS 


The annual Child-Welfare convention of 
the Kansas branch of the Congress will be 
held at Wichita, Feb. 26, 27 and 28, imme- 
diately following the meeting of the depart- 
ment of superintendence, National Educa- 
tional Association, at Kansas City, Mo. 
There will be a rally day arranged by the 
Kansas City, Kansas, Mothers previous to 
the state convention, Mrs. F. M. Stanley, 
president, is in charge of arrangements. The 
National president has accepted the invita- 
tion to attend the Kansas Congress at 
Wichita. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


From November 8 to 18, Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins, president of the Massachusetts 
branch, and Mrs. Edward M. Barney, one of 
the vice-presidents, made a tour of western 
Massachusetts, speaking in Gardner, after 
meeting the presidents of the local Associa- 
tions at an afternoon tea given by the state 
treasurer, Mrs. L. A. Greenwood, and then 
calling in Baldwinsville and Athol on local 
presidents and superintendents of schools, 
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speaking in Orange for the Parent-Teacher 
Association there and also in Greenfield, where 
afternoon and evening meetings were well 
attended and great interest evinced, delegates 
being present from Montague, Shelburne 
Falls, Montague City, Bernardston, South 
Deerfield, North Hadley and Millers Falls, 
and then going on through Claremont and 
Shelburne Falls, where calls were made, and 
over the Mohawk Trail to North Adams. 
Here, Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Barney spoke 
four times on Sunday in the churches of the 
city, and the following day travelled thirty- 
four miles about the city to the various 
schools, where to nearly two thousand school 
children gathered in the school halls, Mrs. 
Barney told stories, and Mrs. Higgins gave 
the invitation for the evening reception for 
parents and teachers. In the afternoon, also, 
they spoke at the state normal school to 
several hundred students and teachers, and 
in the evening at the reception held in Hotel 
Wellington, gave brief addresses. 

Much praise is due one of the local presi- 
dents, Mrs. S. A. Bernard, for her efficient 
management of the plans for the visit to 
North Adams. 

Then came three days of calling and speak- 
ing in Williamstown, Adams, Berkshire, 
Lanesboro, Cheshire and Pittsfield. In Che- 
shire a new parent-teacher association was 
organized. In Lanesboro, helpful talks were 
given in the evening. In Pittsfield, a child- 
welfare study circle was organized with some 
of the prominent women of the city as 
members. In four of these places calls were 
made at the schools and stories told to the 
children. 

In Stockbridge there was a delightful 
evening with the Parent-Teacher Association, 
meeting in the high school hall, and the next 
morning Mrs. Barney told stories to the 
children of all the grades, gathered in the 
same hall. 

In the afternoon, in Woronoco, a parent- 
teacher association was encouraged and brief 
talks given. 

Mrs. Higgins won the hearts of all the 
parents and the teachers by her enthusiasm 
and by her interest in each one that she met. 
“‘Isn’t she wonderful?’’ was exclaimed every- 
where. 

Mrs. Barney is an expert in telling stories, 
but she combines with this art the impressing 
of the truth in such a way that the main 
thought left in the child’s mind is the desire 
to emulate the good and shun the evil. 
Everywhere she was greeted with applause 
and the request for more. Her address on 
“Misunderstood Children’’ would be helpful 
to every parent-teacher association. 

Papers sent since the trip bring the news 
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of renewed interest in the work of the Con- 
gress. ‘‘The attendance has been larger 
since the coming of the state officers, Mrs. 
Higgins and Mrs. Barney, and there has been 
greater interest in the movement,” so one of 
the North Adams newspapers reports. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Centennial Celebration in De- 
cember, 1917. The officers of the Mississippi 
Branch of the Congress of Mothers are al- 
ready planning for an exhibit and for partici- 
pation in this celebration, in the extension 
of the work. 

Mrs. J. B. Lawrence, state president, has 
the codperation of Mr. W. F. Bond, super- 
intendent of public education, Mississippi, in 
the extension of parent-teacher associations. 
Mr. Bond has expressed his interest through 
the following letter: 

“October 6, 1916. 
“Mrs. J. B. LAWRENCE, President, 
‘Parent-Teacher Association, 
“‘ Jackson, Miss. 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Lawrence: Intelligent co- 
operation of the patrons of a school with its 
teachers and pupils will increase the school’s 
usefulness 100 per cent. 

“The reason fathers and mothers do not 
take an active interest in the work of a school 
is because they have had no training in that 
direction. 

“Tf your Parent-Teacher Association will 
take up the work of training for service 
patrons of our rural schools, you will do a 
great deal of good. 

“T heartily commend the work of your 
organizations to our county superintendents 
and principals of schools. 

“Very cordially yours, 
““W. F. Bonn,” 


a copy of which has been sent to every county 
superintendent in Mississippi, with a letter 
from Mrs. Lawrence, which states that 
“Enclosed find a letter from Prof. Bond, 
superintendent of education, which contains 
an endorsement of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Our aim is to have an association 
in connection with every school in the state; 
will you not help us in organizing your county? 
If you will send us the name of a man or 
woman who will act as county organizer, we 
shall appreciate your kindness very much. 
By having the county organizations we can 
extend the work much more rapidly and 
successfully. You will also assist in the 
work by advising your teachers and parents 
to have associations in connection with their 
schools. Under separate cover, I am mailing 


:you a copy of the yearbook. We shall thank 


you for everything you do for the extension 












of the work, and will be glad to have you 
give us any suggestions that you will.”’ 

There is more interest being manifested in 
the work than ever before. We believe that 
Mississippi will yet take a leading place in 
the ranks of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


MISSOURI 
JUSTICE FOR CHILDREN 


The Missouri Children’s Code Commission» 
appointed by the governor in 1915, will 
recommend, during the coming session of the 
General Assembly, the passage of a series of 
bills to be introduced and which are now set 
out in a six-page folder entitled, ‘‘A Complete 
New Set of Laws for the Welfare of All 
Missouri Children.”’ In the class of laws 
under the heading, ‘‘For Destitute and Neg- 
lected Children,’’ measures are found pro- 
posing county pensions to mothers with little 
children whose fathers are dead or in institu- 
tions; to compel the support of illegitimate 
children by their fathers, under the super- 
vision of a court; to make all private institu- 
tions undertaking the care of homeless chil- 
dren subject to supervision by the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, and to 
stop the immurement of merely dependent 
children in state reform schools, where they 
are in contact with evil influences. Measures 
proposed for delinquent children are that each 
county in the state shall have a children’s 
court, before which juvenile offenders are to 
be brought, as, also, such as are neglected by 
their parents; that the same judge presiding 
over this court, in any county, shall deal with 
adults responsible for the neglect or immo- 
rality of children, and that such adults as are 
convicted and may be released on parole shall 
be under the supervision of probation officers 
appointed by said court. ‘For defective 
children”’ there is proposed a state bureau, 
to make a census of such children in the state, 
and have charge of the education of the 
blind, deaf, feeble-minded and epileptic. It 
is also proposed that every board of education 
in the state shall have the right to make 
special provision in schools for the training of 
defectives. 

For the better protection of children neither 
defective nor delinquent, but such as force of 
circumstances has put into labor before their 
time, the commission recommends a larger 
number° of measures. The program is so 
widely inclusive it is impossible to hope for 
the acceptance of all of it at once, though no 
part of it is open to a moral objection. But 
a distinct advance should be made along these 
lines before the session ends. They are the 
lines of progress which will be followed in 
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many states during the coming winter. 
Missouri is one of the leaders in this move- 
ment of states. Let it go far. 


KANSAS CITY 


The Parent-Teacher Council approves the 
plan for new state laws. Work of the chil- 
dren-code commission, to be presented to the 
State Legislature, was indorsed by the Kansas 
City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The anti-cigarette department of the Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations has under 
way a widespread campaign and will be aided 
by the board of education, principals and 
teachers of public schools, civic and better- 
ment organizations, board of public-welfare, 
Y. M. C. A., W. C. T. U., boy scouts, and 
Inner Church Older Boys Council. Dr. 
Gunsaulaus says: ‘The fight against ciga- 
rettes is a fight for civilization.” 

The Kensington School Branch of the 
Public Library was formally opened. 400 
attended the meeting. 

So much interest is being taken in parent- 
teacher work that the state officers have been 
unable to meet the calls. 

Sunshine, the first rural club organized in 
Green Co., has adopted the tooth-brush drill. 
The school proposes to conduct the hygiene 
work in a thorough manner. Held a success- 
ful Community Center meeting. Made a 
quilt which sold for $11. 

Oak Grove, Ritter, Jamerson, School at 
Mansfield, Webster Co., Franklin School, 
Aurora, Lawrence Co., and Lowell School 
organized parent-teacher associations. 

Springfield Parent-Teacher Associations are 
sending in splendid reports. Each school is 
working for an increased membership. 

Boyd Associations have a fund for im- 
proving the school grounds and adding a bulb 
bed. The Big Brother movement is being 
tried out in Springfield. This plan is to 
enlist men volunteers to interest themselves 


in the friendless boy as adviser, protector, 
and friend. 


ST. LOUIS 


Windsor Sorority Circle has organized a 
Girl Scout Troop. The girls carry out the 
same rules as the boys. This Circle is also 
educating a boy in the Ranklin School of 
Trades. 

Chamberlain Park Circle installed a bubble 
fountain on the corner of Delmare and Hamil- 
ton Ave. 

Jennings School will hold a county fair. 

Union Mother Circles entertained their 
members with a tea; there were 50 present. 
They are also studying first aid to the injured. 

The State Teachers Association has created 
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a department of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Mrs. W. H. Jobe, state president, was elected 
chairman of the department. 

A committee was named on children code 
work. A publicity campaign will be waged 
here to arouse interest in proposed legislation. 
The Kansas City Council bought life member- 
ships for Mrs. W. H. Jobe, Mrs. J. H. Sheldon, 
Mrs. J. O. McVey, and Mrs. George M. 
Siemens. 

The Polly Anna Club, composed of young 
girls, was organized in Nevada and taken into 
the National Congress of Mothers. 


MONTANA 


The meeting of the Montana State- 
Teachers’ Association in Missoula, November 
27, 28, and 29, was an opportunity for the 
State Parent-Teacher Association to do eaten- 
sion work. The following program was given 
at the Parent-Teacher session: 

General Topic—‘‘ Control of Childhood’s En- 
vironment”’ by 

(a) Recreation. 

(b) Health Conditions. 

Music—Song by School Children. 

Greeting from State President of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, Mrs. T. C. Brock- 
way, of Butte. 

Address—“ Recreation,’’ Prof. W. H. 
taine, State University. 

Address—‘‘Common Physical Defects in 
School Children—How They Hinder 
Mental Development,” by Dr. W. F. 
Cogswell, of the State Board of Health. 

After this meeting and at other times 
literature was given to those interested. At 
one of the general sessions kindergarten 
literature was distributed through the audi- 
ence. Much encouragement is felt by our 
state officers at the testimony given by 
teachers in our great rural sections regarding 
the usefulness of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. One said, ‘There is no organization 
like it,’ while another went farther and said she 
didn't see how schools used to get along without 
its help. Requests for information and litera- 
ture come with great frequency from teachers 
in country schools who feel the need of some 
unifying organization like this. 

The county superintendents have been 
very active in helping start new circles. A 
great many have been organized whose names 
even have not yet been reported. Those 
longer in existence are proving themselves 
capable of doing things as well as holding 
attractive meetings. Shining examples are 
to be found in Missoula county. At Arlee, 
the Parent-Teacher circle, which by the way 
meets Sunday afternoons so that all may 
attend, not only discusses subjects vital to 
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the welfare of the children of the community, 
but has also been helping to pay for the school 
piano and playground equipment. At Leon, 
which is not a town, nor a village, not even a 
postoffice at present, but where there is a 
school and a Parent-Teacher Association, the 
latter organization is building a community 
house for the use of the folk in all the country 
around. It will be, when finished, a com- 
munity house in very truth—because the 
people themselves are building it and not 
having it built for them. Some have con- 
tributed money, others their work as car- 
penters, others materials needed and still 
others the use of their teams for hauling 
lumber. So this community house will stand 
as a fine expression of the codperation and 
unity of purpose of a people not living side 
by side but separated by miles of country— 
physically apart, but spiritually one in high 
purpose. 


NEW JERSEY 


More than six thousand women of the 
state of New Jersey were represented at 
Upper Montclair, November 10 and 11, when 
two hundred and eighty-one delegates and 
many more members of the New Jersey 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations assembled in the Christian Union 
Congregational Church for their sixteenth 
annual meeting. 

The general topic of the Convention carried 
out in the program was The Forces Con- 
tributing to the Spiritual Development of 
the Child, namely: The Home, the Church, 
the School and the Community. 

Hon. U. H. Bethell, president of the board 
of education of Montclair, and Mr. Robert 
Hoe Dodd, representing Upper Montclair 
hostesses, welcomed the Congress, and to this 
Mrs. Wellington E. Bechtel graciously re- 
sponded. 

The following chairmen of committees 
reported: 

Juvenile Court, Mrs. R. P. Holman, Mt. 

Holly; 

Literature, Mrs. J. H. Hollis, Trenton; 

Magazine, Mrs. I. G. Sieber, Audubon; 

Loan Papers, Mrs. Howard Sharp, Lands- 
downe, Pa.; 

Press, Mrs. F. D. Weaver, Camden; 

Legislation, Mrs. R. H. Dodd, Upper Mont- 
clair. 

Miss Clark, of New York, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Y. W. C. A. an Aid to the Home.” ‘“ The 
foreign girl needs two things when she lands— 
a friend, and some one who speaks her 
language. These are the education and cul- 
ture of one hundred years between your 


, mothers and you, so you are just one hundred 


years in advance of her.” 
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Dr. Jay T. Stocking, of Upper Montclair, 
speaking on “The Horizon of the Home,” 
said: ‘The first duty of the home is to teach 
children reverence for authority. The child 
will be illy fitted for life if he goes out into 
the world with no higher authority than his 
own will. We should also listen to our 
children’s opinions. If we are going to train 
up Martin Luthers, John Wesleys, Jane 
Addamses let them give up their opinions as 
their right. This is a day when woman is 
coming into her own. Her throne is in the 
home.” 

Other speakers were: Prof. Edward Porter 
St. John, Religious School of Pedagogy, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, on Some Principles 
of Child Training; Mrs. Vladimir Gr. 
Simkovitch, of Greenwich Community House, 
New York, on Children’s Rights, and Dr. 
Davis W. Lusk, of Newark, on Our Debt to 
Our Immigrants, How They Bring Us Wealth. 

Interesting reports were given by the fol- 
lowing chairmen: 

Country Life, Mrs. A. G. Reeve, St. Martins, 

Pa. 

Education, Miss Lillie A. Williams, Trenton. 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Mrs. W. M. 

Sandford, Plainfield. 

Child-Hygiene, Mrs. Alex. Marcy, Jr., River- 
ton. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
reélection of the present officers except that 
of Mrs. Linton J. Engle, treasurer, of Haddon- 
field. Mrs. Engle has been treasurer for two 
years and wished to be released from office. 
Dr. Clara J. Bartlett, of Atlantic City, was 
elected to fill her place. 

An address on “ Building of Character’’ was 
given by Mr. Lambert S. Jackson. 


NEW YORK 


The executive committee of The New York 
State Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers, met in Gloversville on 
November 22 and 23. Mrs. Henry Osgood 
Holland, state president, presided, and mem- 
bers were present from all over the state. 
This was the first meeting of the executive 
since the annual convention of the Congress 
held in Binghamton in October. 

Because of the large number of delegates 
and the general good fellowship which pre- 
vailed, the Binghamton meeting was voted 
one of the very best ever held by the Congress 
in New York. 

Among things suggested at the board was 
that the affiliated clubs might interest them- 
selves more in the forming of new clubs, it 
being decided that this was more successfully 
done by members rather than by a paid 
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organizer. Mrs. Holland wished that more 
attention should be paid to defective children; 
she said that parents were too careless or too 
ignorant about this very grave matter. She 
thought that these children should be given 
the advantage of a separate room in school, 
with a teacher fitted especially tor this work. 
She also said that the class should be called 
“‘a special class,’ rather than a class for 
defectives, making it less difficult for the 
children who were obliged to become mem- 
bers. 

The circles asked to look after the widow’s 
pension law, and to see that the board of 
supervisors in their respective counties had 
included an appropriation for this work in 
their fall budget. 

One session was almost entirely given over 
to the consideration of the district confer- 
ences. New York state has been divided into 
13 districts, each being named after the 
largest or most important city in it. The 
clubs in a district hold a meeting each spring 
to give reports of the year’s work and to 
discuss such work. Two sessions are held 
with luncheon between. Usually a speaker 
is provided for the afternoon. The reports of 
the various clubs are published in pamphlet 
form and distributed throughout the state. 
These meetings are of great benefit, arousing 
greater enthusiasm, suggesting ideas for new 
work and bringing the circles together socially. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Thomas A. 
Carpenter, chairman of the committee on 
home economics, it was decided to have the 
circles endeavor to form a ‘good health”’ 
club among the girls of every school. Mrs. 
Carpenter expressed her willingness to visit 
the clubs of the state, giving talks on ‘‘ Home 
Economics.” It is hoped that as many clubs 
as possible will avail themselves of this rare 
opportunity. 

The executive will recomend to the State 
Congress that officers and chairmen of stand- 
ing committees serve two years, with the 
privilege of one reélection. The committee 
also voted to have a yearbook. 

The invitation from Hornell to hold the 
next executive there was accepted for Febru- 
ary. An invitation from Niagara Falls was 
accepted for the meeting of the State Con- 
gress, October, 1917, and from the Glovers- 
ville Circles for the 1918 convention. 

The social side of the meeting formed a 
most important part. The members of the 
Circles of Gloversville were united in their 
efforts to make the ladies of the executive 
welcome. On the first evening a most de- 
lightful dinner was given, followed by a social 
hour. On Thursday a luncheon was given 
the committee in the parlors of the Y. M.C.A. 
This was also attended by the city officials, 
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the superintendent of schools, the principals 
of the various schools, prominent citizens and 
members of the mothers’ clubs. Several 
short addresses followed, among the speakers 
being Mrs. Holland. 

On Thursday evening a mass meeting was 
held in the auditorium of the high school, 
Mrs. Holland giving one of her most helpful 
and interesting talks, taking as her topic 
“The Greatest Partnership in the World, 
Parents and Teachers."’ An informal recep- 
tion followed. Citizens of Gloversville ex 
pressing themselves most heartily in their 
belief of the good done by the state executive 
coming to their city and of their pleasure and 
satistaction in the fact that the State Con- 
gress is to meet there in the near future. 


OREGON 


Oregon is fortunate in having State Super- 
intendent Churchill an enthusiastic supporter 
of Parent-Teacher Associations. At the an- 
nual conference at the Dalles, held October 
12, 13 and 14, he spoke of his plan to enlarge 
the comprehensive pamphlet on Parent- 
Teacher Associations, including much of the 
material that the Congress would otherwise 
publish in its yearbook. 

Washington State Branch National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions has taken steps to secure copies of the 
parent-teachers’ bulletin, published by Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Churchill, 
to be used as model in getting out bul!etins 
in that state. The Oregon bulletin is highly 
praised by President Todd of the congress. 

The Oregon Branch is stronger now than 
it has ever been, as a result of a thorough 
understanding and a feeling of harmony which 
exists between and state and national board. 
Mrs. Geo. W. McMath, the president, was 
invited to speak to the Grade Teachers 
Association in Spokane, and gave an explana- 
tion of the scope of work of the National 
Congress of Mothers. 

Eugene will entertain the next annual 
conference of the Oregon Congress. 

An exhibit of Child-Welfare Commission in 
Oregon wil! be placed in the state capitol 
during the legislative assembly in January 
and February. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In her address at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Congress in October the state 
president, Mrs. E. Q. Fothergill, said: ‘“‘ There 
are many child-welfare associations, parent- 
teacher associations, still not affiliated with 
state, and this I consider the state’s fault, and 
I ask your coéperation in uniting all these out- 
standing associations. Help to educate these 


associations to the advantages of belonging 
to a national movement. This being educa- 
tion, takes time, and your president feels 
we should not grow discouraged, because the 
time will come when each association will 
realize the benefit of not living for themselves, 
but of helping others. 

“Your president attended the National 
Convention at Nashville in April and gained 
much help from such a well-arranged meeting. 
The topics taken up were all helpful, and | 
sincerely hope that, while there were nine 
delegates from Pennsylvania last year, there 
will be many times nine this coming spring. 
I feel that each association could well afford 
to pay their president’s expenses to this 
national meeting, and she will come back so 
inspired that your work will go along faster. 

“Your president has written 2,173 letters, 
and each one a personal letter, and she 
earnestly urges you to answer her letters more 
promptly, and if a letter is written to you as 
president, please either write and tell her the 
president’s name or pass it on to the present 
president. 

“Your president has spoken 37 times in the 
interest of the Congress, and hopes in the 
coming year to be able to visit many more 
places. 

‘The state has no funds to meet the presi- 
dent’s expenses, and all her work has been a 
voluntary contribution on her part. Your 
president has attended all save one board 
meeting, two being held in Philadelphia, one 
in Erie, and the others in Pittsburgh. 


“Mrs. Geo. K. Johnson, your honored and 


past president, kindly consented to act as 
chairman of organization, and for one month 
last spring she paid for an organizer to come 
into the state and organize parent-teacher 
associations, 

‘Many associations are following the gen- 
eral lines of the state, and your president 
earnestly urges that this be done, as more 
effective work can be accomplished. 

“Each circle needs a press chairman, who 
will send in a resumé of the work done that 
month to the state president, which should 
reach her not later than the first of each 
month. A notice of every meeting of every 
association should be sent to the local papers, 
and then an account of the meeting after it 
has taken place. 

“The child hygiene department is a very 
important one, and should have our active 
representation in every association. 

“Your president hopes through your state 
chairman literature may be distributed on 
baby saving and that she will assist any who 
desire to hold better baby contests. 

_ “The Juvenile Court has given many a 
child an opportunity to become a useful 
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citizen because it is a help at the right time 
and in the proper way. Will you not earn- 
estly codperate with schools and investigate 
the candy stores, ice cream parlors and drug 
stores, which are close to all schools, as very, 
very often these are places of vice. These 
conditions exist in town, village and city. 
Assist the teachers with seemingly unruly 
children. 

“Assist wherever you can with the 
‘Mothers’ Pension.’ Money is so scarce in 
comparison with the demand, that much 
investigation must needs be done to deter- 
mine the most needy. If there is a needy 
widow in your district, have a committee to 
help her, and so keep mothers and children 
together. 

“If every member of every association 
would read the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
they would realize how necessary it is for the 
advancement of the work. Your president 
feels that it is one of the strongest arms of the 
Congress, and that each association should, 
during the coming year, use strenuous efforts 
to get it in our public libraries, school reading 
rooms, and in every home of every member 
of the Congress.” 

The Pennsylvania President’s Fund was 
opened by contributions from individuals and 
organizations in membership, to meet in a 
degree the expenses that must be incurred 
for the promotion of the work. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Tower 
City, Pa., was organized December, 1914. 
Men and women compose the membership, 
the total enrollment being 120. The meetings 
are held each month, in the high school 
auditorium. 

Topics touching on school, home and the 
community, are assigned to different mem- 
bers, who invariably present something to 
awaken thought and interesting discussions 
follow. The talent of the town has been 
enlisted in the service of entertainment, and 
we have delightful musical and literary pro- 
grams. 

In the beginning of the second year the 
association resolved to procure playground 
apparatus. Through public contributions the 
beautiful school ground was equipped with a 
fine selection worth $400 in early spring, 
and a caretaker placed in charge by the com- 
mittee. 

We have had one number of an entertain- 
ment course, with four more to follow. 

A public library and reading room is now 
engaging the attention of a committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the Alumni Association 
and the school board to plan for the project. 

Our aim is the welfare of the child, and the 
school, the encouragement of worthy ambi- 
tion among the youth, and to be of service 


to the community. Enthusiasm is greeting 
our efforts, and the response is encouraging. 

A joint conference, with other districts, 
to meet in Tower City is being arranged by 
the state chairman of organization. 


TEXAS 


A Challenge to Mothers from State 
Board of Health to Save Babies 


A CHALLENGE TO TEXAS MOTHERS FROM 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Under the caption of ‘‘What Kills the 
Babies’’ the World’s Work on the editorial 
page discusses the work of Miss Julia Lathrop, 
head of the Children’s Bureau, in an effort to 
find out the cause of infant mortality in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. The question is 
asked, why do 12 per cent. of all babies born 
contract fatal diseases and why do the remain- 
ing 88 per cent. escape? 

This percentage was taken from the census 
report covering the entire nation. Johns- 
town, Pa., shows that 13 per cent. die under 
two years of age. While the vital statistics 
are not complete, the percentage holds good 
and the record shows that 17 per cent. or 
18,400 babies under two years of age died in 
Texas in 1915. The question may be asked, 
why is the percentage so much higher in 
Texas than in other states? Some may guess, 
but none can give the reason, for no one 
knows. 

Poverty affects infant mortality. By far 
the greatest number of infant deaths occur 
among the poor. It is not only in the home 
where the father earns $1.00 or $1.50 per day, 
but sometimes where he draws a salary of 
$100 or $150 per month. The mother does 
all her housework. She must keep up with 
all of her club and church obligations. She 
must feed the baby on the bottle and ieave 
it to the care of the older children, and it is 
offered as a sacrifice on the altar dedicated to 
our modern conception of womanhood. 

Education leading to the development of a 
correct standard of motherhood will prevent 
this criminal sacrifice. a 

The statistics gathered in Johnstown, Pa., 
will not fit Texas and the remedies to be used 
in such an industrial center will not produce 
results in a state composed of rural districts. 

Why is it necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to study such a question? Texas 
women have in all times past followed the 
leadership of someone else, interesting them- 
selves by request in some movement, or the 
passage of some law, using fact and figures 
gathered elsewhere. Much has been accom- 
plished by the passage of laws based on the 
demands of the conditions in other states. 
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More could be accomplished if Texas condi- 
tions were studied and remedies offered 
which suited Texas conditions. 

The purpose of the Mothers’ Clubs in 
Texas is the child’s welfare. The study of 
the cause of infant mortality is the very 
foundation of the child-welfare movement. 
The divinity of motherhood places the respon- 
sibility of such a study as the prime duty of 
every woman. Are the mothers ot Texas 
too busy to visit the homes of the poor in a 
methodical manner and make this study, 
and gather the statistics that are necessary in 
finding a preventative? If they are not, in 
each community can be gathered data that 
when compiled will be sufficient basis for a 
scientific study, and a remedy may be dis- 
covered. While such statistics are being 
gathered, literature may be distributed and, 
where possible, personal advice can be given. 
No act of the legislature or no state official 
can secure the results that may be obtained 
where each mother feels that the responsi- 
bility of the baby deaths among the poor and 
ignorant in her community rests upon her 
shoulders, and if by chance she is in a position 
to help them, either because of her education 
and training, or because of her wealth, and 
she does not, she and she alone is responsible. 

When the mother’s heart goes out in 
sympathy to other homes and she divides her 
time and her talents, and invests a part of her 
education and training in such a campaign, 
the remedy will be discovered aad the results 
will come at once. Without such a campaign 
and such study, without such statistics, 
legislative enactment and appropriation are 
useless and wasteful. 

If every member of Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teacher Associations will study the 
conditions of families in her locality and 
place all the information gathered in one 
report, the result will be astonishing. Such 
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a campaign would cost each member an hour 
or two of work each day until her community 
was covered. It would place in the hands of 
each mother invaluable literature on the 
care of the home and the care of the baby, 
it would gather a mass of data, the like of 
which no state or government has ever 
gathered, and would open the eyes of the 
thinking people of Texas until the value of the 
baby would be realized. It is safe to say 
that such a campaign would reduce infant 
mortality 25 per cent. and save 4,800 babies 
each year in the state. 

The State Health Department alone cannot 
undertake such a campaign, but must have 
the hearty coéperation of every intelligent 
Texas woman. The question is, are you too 
busy or are you ready to undertake some- 
thing that will actually benefit the child of 
the poor and ignorant mother? Texas lost 
17 per cent. of the babies in 1915, and the 
peicentage will increase during the coming 
winter and summer under present economic 
conditions and the next compilation will show 
a more awful loss unless the _ intelligent 
mothers are willing to do their part. The 
Department will furnish blanks and literature 
if the mothers of Texas will do the field work. 
At a meeting called for the purpose, the 
territory may be divided, the field workers 
go two and two, one using the pencil and 
paper, the other asking questions and giving 
the advice, thus lightening the work. 

Will the woman's organizations of Texas 
accept the challenge? 

Yours, 
W. A. Davis, 
Secretary, 
State Board of Health 

Mrs. F. W. McAllister, state president, 
has accepted the challenge and Texas mothers 
will gather statistics to be used in prevention 
of infant mortality. 


A Message to Boys and Girls from United Railways and 
Electric Co., Baltimore 


Now, GtrL_s AND Boys 


A Few Words For Everyone Who Is Not Too Wise To Learn 


You are all fond of fun, aren’t you, girls and boys? 


Sure! 


And you grown-up folks back there in the rear seats, you are intent upon 


enjoying life, aren’t you? Certainly! 


Well, let us see if there is not some good, simple rule that we may follow 
to get all possible pleasure and happiness out of life. 

When we were tiny kiddies trying to toddle from chair to chair mother 
and father stood beside us, and, as we wobbled unsteadily along, repeated: 
Be careful!”’ 


“Be careful! 
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When we went out later to play on the pavement, the lawn, or in the yard, 
they followed us with “ Be careful!” 


When we went to school for the first time we carried with us those precious 
words, “ Be careful!” 
At school your teachers have made every effort to teach you to be careful, 


and when you leave school and take up the serious things of life you can have 
no better guardian than Carefulness. 


Be Careful has two brothers, Try and Safety. 
Try sits at our side and urges us on when we are at our lessons or business 
tasks. 

Safety, if we encourage it, will follow us everywhere to protect our lives 
and limbs. 


Do you walk hand in hand with Safety, or do you associate with Carelessness 
and Thoughtlessness? 


Do you play ball, or hide-and-seek, or marbles, or roller skate on streets 
upon which cars, or carts, or automobiles pass? 

Do you look both ways for coming vehicles when you are about to cross a 
street? 

Do you ever stop in the middle of the street to tie your shoestring, or to 
arrange your books? 

Be Careful should always be at your side, and when you have occasion to 
use the cars it will say to you— 

“Do not attempt to board this car until it comes to a full stop. 

‘Get on the car at the rear platform. 

“When getting on car hold your books or packages under your left arm, 
and grasp the forward hand bar with the RIGHT hand. 

‘Do not stick your head or hand out of car window. 

“Wait until car completely stops before alighting. 

“When alighting, grasp the forward hand bar with the LEFT hand, heise 
your books or bundles under the right arm. 

“Do not cross the street directly behind a car. Another car or other 
vehicle may be coming in the other direction. 

“Do not cross the street in front of a moving car. 

“Do not cross the street in the middle of a block. 

“Do not cross street corners diagonally. 

“If you have a raised umbrella or parasol hold it high above your head 
when you cross the street so you can see in all directions. Better get wet 
than run over. 

“The Conductor and Motorman will help you if you need any help or 
information when you are getting on and off cars. They are kind-hearted 
men and want to see you safely on your way.’ 

Remember, that THE GREAT MAJORITY OF ACCIDENTS OCCUR 
WHEN WE FEEL WE ARE PERFECTLY SAFE. 

They come upon us when we are off our guard through thoughtlessness or 
carelessness. They happen when we feel we are secure and have no thought 
of danger. 


Therefore, let us be ever alert. Let us always keep at our side Be Careful 
and Safety. 

Make this our rule and we will find that our childhood’s fun and life’s 
pleasure and happiness will be more substantial and satisfactory than if we 
went along through life taking chances with Carelessness and Thoughtlessness. 

Be Careful is not a solemn faced old fellow, who, besides being generally 
disagreeable, is exceedingly timid. 

Oh no! Be Careful wears a smile and is light hearted and happy, for he 
is insured against mishaps that are avoidable. 

He is full of confidence and grit, too, for the very fact that he is careful 
enables him to undertake his tasks and his errands without fear of disaster. 
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“Oh, yes,” you say; “I know all this.’”’ Of course you do. 


Of course, 
also, do all of those grown-ups who, when they read the title of this little 
article, decided that it wasn’t for them, but for the children. 

But the point is that we should make use of the knowledge we possess. 
Everyone knows that it is dangerous to touch a hot stove, but that knowledge 


is useless to us if we touch the stove. We know that it is right to do certain 
things, and that it is wrong to do some other things, but, if we fail to do what 
we know is right and persist in doing what we know is wrong, our knowledge 
is wasted. 

Exactly the same principle applies to safety measures. Let us tell the 
older folks about it, and urge them to bear in mind, just as we are going to 


bear in mind, that the possession of happiness depends largely upon our beng 
careful. 


ON THROWING THINGS 
Select the Right Time and Place 


You may very properly throw a ball when you are playing baseball, and 
you may very properly throw the covers down and spring out of bed bright and 
early in the morning, but there are times and places when the throwing habit 


should be suppressed. 


You would not want your front walk, your porch, your parlor, messed up 
with fruit peelings, peanut shells, discarded newspapers, or torn envelopes. 
You would not consider as a desirable guest any person who would scatter 


things about your house. 


Let us strive to keep our streets, our cars, schools, and public places as 


tidy as our homes. 


It is nicer and safer. 


Needless Accidents 


The mother whose child’s welfare is 
more dear to her than her own life, will 
allow her two-year-old baby to play 
with a buttonhook. The aimless 
hands catch the point in the little 
one’s eye, and the lid and the eye mus- 
cles are dragged off in consequence, 
leaving a deformity which no skill 
can wholly repair. .Another little 
toddler stumbles and falls with sharp 
scissors in her hand—the pointed 
blade punctures the eye and sight 
is destroyed. A group of children are 
playing with pointed sticks. One 
pokes the other in the eye and rup- 
turesthe globe. Boys are playing the 


game called ‘One old cat,” in which 
a piece of wood is pointed in the form 


of a double cone. This is struck on 
the end so it flies through the air. 
It strikes a playfellow’s eye with the 
usual disastrous result. A young man, 
stooping to pick up something from 
the floor in the dark, strikes his eye 
on the back of a chair, and enuclea- 
tion of the eye follows. A boy is 
sharpening his pencil toward himself; 
the knife slips, penetrating the eye. 
A woman tries to pick open a hard 
knot on a bundle with a sharp-pointed 
scissors’ blade; it slips, stabbing into 
the eye. A bird shot from a boy’s 
gun, carelessly aimed, penetrates the 
eyeball, and this is most disastrous 
because the lead can rarely be 
secured. 








